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HAVE been asked to address, 

through the columns of THE In- 
TERCOLLEGIAN, a message to the young 
men who are just entering the colleges 
of North America. My first thought is 
to congratulate you on your opportunity. 
Not every young man can enter college. 
The one who does is highly favored. He 
belongs to the picked men of the com- 
munity: And the community have a 
right to expect that he will fill worthily 
the large place to which he has been 
called. 

The college (and in this article I use 
the word “college’’ to embrace the 
“university ” also) exists primarily for 
the sake of intellectual culture. It is the 
organ of the higher knowledge as the 
school is of the lower knowledge, or as 
the court is of justice, or the pulpit of 
religion. High culture may indeed ex- 
ist without colleges or universities, as we 
see in the case of the Athenians of the 


Age of Pericles. But what individuals. 


may accomplish in the earlier and sim- 
pler conditions of society is not possible 
for them in the highly complex organiza- 
tion under which we live and move. The 
individual is supplemented by the in- 
stitution, by the corporation. The uni- 
versity and the college are corporations 
of scholars. They arose in the Middle 
Ages, which witnessed the origin of so 
many institutions of all kinds. They 
were originally quite analogous to our 


- modern trades unions—the guild of schol- 


ars ranking in medieval thought with 
the guild of carpenters, or the guild of 


traders. Each had its own special func- 
tion, as indicated by the name; and the 
university first, and afterward the col- 
lege, found itself charged with the things 
of the intellect. And to this historic 
mission these institutions have remained 
true. 

The training of the intellect, the ac- 
quisition and communication of knowl- 
edge, the cultivation of the powers of 
observation, imagination, and reasoning, 
is the work for the sake of which the col- 
lege exists. That is its primary business. 
Yet important as this end is there are 
two or three ends without which it is of 
little account. 

Without health, knowledge is useless; 
without character, knowledge is harmful. 
Health is the one thing of all others 
that the freshman is likely to ignore. If 
he be of average constitution and vitality 
he will find little difficulty at first in carry- 
ing all the burdens that are put upon him. 
He easily thinks himself equal to any 
task. And for the sake of accomplishing 
what he has set before himself he will 
sacrifice regular meals, sleep, and recrea- 
tion. Now the first lesson the freshman 
must learn is that he is an immortal spirit 
who does his work and lives his life in a 
mortal body. So close indeed is the con- 
nection between the physical and the 
mental that many thinkers regard them 
as different sides or aspects of the one 
process. I do not share this view. But 
I cite it to illustrate the fact of the 
thorough-going dependence of mind and 
body. Your body is a mere machine. 
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And like any other machine it needs rest, 
change, and constant readjustment. For 
every expenditure of energy there must 
be a corresponding new supply. Now 
Nature has her own method for the re- 
cuperation of the human body. If you 
follow it you may have health; if you 
neglect it you will certainly break down. 
What, then, are the fundamental laws of 
hygiene? 

First, take your meals regularly, and 
eat slowly, with the dignity of a human 
being, not gulping down your food like 
one of the lower animals. Secondly, 
don’t fail to take daily exercise for an 
hour or two in the open air. Many fresh- 
men will feel that they cannot spare the 
time. I will not call these earnest fellows 
fools, but I will say they are extremely 
foolish. For the student’s life is an arti- 
ficial one. He shuts himself indoors; he 
stoops over a table; he breathes air which 
is not long fresh and soon becomes foul; 
he cramps all his limbs by constrained 
positions; he exhausts his brain, and con- 
sequently the whole nervous system, by 
protracted study. Nowa physical organ- 
ization treated in that way will not last, 
or, at any rate, will not maintain its ef- 
ficiency, if it be not daily restored for a 
time to its natural conditions—to fresh 
air, to free movement, to release from 
mental occupation, to converse with nat- 
ure, and to that healthful condition into 
which the body is soothed by the unre- 
stricted intercourse of the spirit with con- 
genial spirits. Hence I say, go out for 
exercise a couple of hours every day. It 
may be ball-playing, tennis, bicycling, 
walking, or what not. Don’t go alone, 
however, for in solitude the mind still 
carries on its accustomed operations. 
Thirdly, take as much sleep as your 
system needs, which will generally be 
about eight hours. Physiology confirms 
Shakespeare’s description of sleep as 


“sore labor’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second 
course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast.” 


Nature’s rhythmic alternation of motion 
and rest turns up in us in the form of 
waking and sleeping. The student spe- 
cially needs his sleep. At night the bodily 
machine is exhausted by the cerebral 


strain of the day. It is said that Glad- 
stone was able to do so much because he 
slept so much; and I believe it. 

The consideration of health leads up to 
virtue. There is in this world the closest 
connection between what is expedient 
and what is right. The freshman is at 
college to acquire intellectual culture. 
But he must, I have said, look out for 
his health. Health is better than knowl- 
edge. But character is the highest of 
all. And character each of us must make 
for himself. Your body is a machine; 
your will is in the image of God. Your 
will is creative. Character is the creation 
of free will in and through this bodily or- 
ganization. The virtues of temperance 
and chastity would have no existence if 
we had not bedies. The free will, guided 
by reason, conscience, and religious in- 
struction, realizes these virtues in keep- 
ing the body under. Nor is this all. The 
freshman must acquire all the virtues. 
He must be just and kind and brave and 
true and generous. He must not follow 
blindly the society of which he has be- 
come a member. And in defying the 
public opinion of a college, where he 
thinks it wrong, he will have scope for 
the exercise of the highest courage. 
Stand on your own feet. Beaman. Do 
what is right, whatever others do. Shun 
irreverence—the besetting sin of young 
Americans. Don’t make light of serious 
subjects; you are a man, not an ape. 
And reverence is the backbone of char- 
acter. There can be no strength of moral 
fibre without it. It is natural for youth 
to look up and to bow down before what 
is higher than itself. Respect then the 
law, reverence virtue, fear God. Indeed, 
the secret of character is, in a single word, 
this: Fear God and keep his command- 
ments. 

If you have physical health and moral 
character, it is worth while, if you have 
the mental ability, to secure a college 
education. Here your teachers will be 
your guides. They may have a pre- 
scribed curriculum for you. If so, pur- 
sue your studies conscientiously; for even 
if, abstractly considered, they are not the 
best for you, they have potency to edu- 
cate you; for the history of education - 
proves that the essence of education is 
quite separable from the materials of in- 
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struction. If the freshman has a special 
bent he will find opportunity somewhere 
in the course even of the most conserva- 
tive college to gratify it. One piece of 
advice I should, however, like to insist 
on. The habit of reading good literature 
is perhaps the best permanent result of 
a college education. Don’t go beyond 
the freshman year without accustoming 
yourself to such reading. It will be a 
source of abiding delight, inspiration, and 
solace to you. 

Is the course elective? Then I advise 
the freshman to study at least one ancient 
language and one modern language, 
English composition and literature, and 
such other subjects as he may prefer. 
Since the world of knowledge embraces 
Nature, Man, and God, the college grad- 
uate, if he is to be liberally educated, 
should have studied scientific, humanis- 
tic, and philosophical subjects some- 
where in his course. But this compre- 
hensiveness of range does not exclude 
special devotion to one or the other prov- 
inces of knowledge. But let me say in 
general that your professors and fellow- 
students will be your best advisers in ar- 
ranging your course of studies. There 
are, however, some points in connection 
with study which I want to consider 
briefly here. 

First, when you study, apply yourself 
with all your might. The power of con- 
centrating your attention exclusively and 
intensely on the subject in hand is the 
best disciplinary result of education. It 
is a power that can be acquired by strenu- 
ous and continuous effort; and it must be 
acquired if studying is to tell. Don’t 
dawdle over your books. If you can’t 
work go out for a walk. Then take up 
something that interests you; and interest 
will automatically enlist attention, which 
by degrees will come more and more un- 
der your direct control. One hour of ab- 
sorbed study—with no wandering of 
thought—is worth a day of make-believe 
work. And in after life this power of 
concentrating your mind upon specific 
tasks is what will enable you to make a 
career. 

Secondly, students may educate one 
another. It has long been known that 
college is the place in all the world for 
forming friendships. For the same rea- 


son students may have intellectual com- 
munion with one another which is highly 
stimulating and educative. Young men 
are frank, ingenuous, open, eager to 
learn, quick to detect sham, and they 
yearn to discover and to embrace the 
truth. In all this they can be of incal- 
culable aid to one another. And such 
joint explorations, such communion of 
kindred spirits, are an imperishable de- 
light. Let no freshman, then, live to him- 
self or isolate himself from his fellows. 
Half the education of a college consists 
in that which students give to one an- 
other. 

Thirdly, the freshman will have grow- 
ing-pains. The mind will enlarge. Old 
horizons will move away. The truth as 
he saw it yesterday will not be the truth 
as he sees it to-morrow. Knowledge, 
which increases in the race, grows also, 
like a living organism, in the mind of 
the individual. And in this process of 
development many freshmen are likely— 
and more than likely in proportion as 
they are earnest and thorough-going— 
to lose their bearings, to see the ancient 
moorings slipped, and perhaps to find 
themselves on a shoreless sea without 
place to anchor or star to steer by. How 
many a serious, thoughtful student has 
had this experience! Now to such fresh- 
men I would say, first of all, that others 
have been there too. There is solace in 
companionship. And, in the next place, 
I would say, hold fast to your intellectual 
integrity: don’t say a thing is so unless 
you believe it. But, lastly, I would say, 
if you are persistent, as well as honest, 
you will work through your doubts and 
attain firm standing ground, from which 
you can take a larger survey of truth— 
the old as well as the new—and discern 
that the very meaning of education is a 
higher adjustment of all truths, and that 
God is still in His heavens and in His 
world, though it may be that some of the 
beliefs with which tradition has started 
us all must be recast—if not dissolved— 
in the light of the physical science, his- 
torical scholarship, and philosophical re- 
flection of the closing years of the nine- 
teenth Christian century. 

Lastly, however great or rapid your 
mental growth, don’t think you have got 
beyond the churches or other religious 


‘ 
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organizations. ‘These exist, not for in- 
tellectual training, but for the promotion 
of righteousness of life and spiritual com- 
munion with the Unseen Father whose 
heart has been revealed to us in Jesus 
Christ. That central fact remains in spite 
of all your growth in knowledge. And 
so | say don’t fail to go to church at least 
once on Sunday. Furthermore, I com- 
mend the College Christian Association, 


The Conference of the World’s Student Christian Federation 


which will aid you in Bible study, give 
you religious work to do, and afford you 
companionship with comrades who stand 
for what is honest, and true, and of good 
report. 

And so, with this word of encourage- 
ment and advice to our earnest freshman, 
who is to grow in knowledge, and I trust 
also in virtue and piety, | bid him God- 
speed. 


at Eisenach, July 13-17, 1898 


By J. Ross Stevenson, Professor in McCormick Theological Seminary 


HE meetings of this world-embrac- 

ing Student Federation have been 

held thus far in historic places. The 
Federation was organized three years 
ago at Vadstena on Lake Wetter, where 
the hardy Dalecarlians chose as their 
leader Gustavus Vasa, the deliverer of 
his people from the Danish yoke and the 
zealous promoter of the reformation in 
Sweden. Last year the Federation Con- 
ference was held at Williamstown, Mass., 
a place ever to be remembered in con- 
nection with the history of foreign mis- 
sions in America. This year the Federa- 
tion had the good fortune to be enter- 
tained in Germany. No more fitting 
place of meeting could have been chosen 
than Eisenach. Its natural beauty, as the 
finest point in the Thuringian Forest, 
makes it a popular resort. But what ren- 
ders the place doubly attractive is the 
adjacent castle of the Wartburg, where 
the hero of the Reformation spent what 
has been regarded as the most useful year 
of his life and gave to the German-speak- 
ing race his translation of the New Testa- 
ment, so that ever since the Bible has 
become more and more the people’s 
book. In this place, so full of interesting 
and inspiring memories to all Protestant 
Christians, student representatives from 
twenty-four different countries gathered 
for a conference which may well be re- 
garded as one of the most significant, 
profitable, and influential in modern 
times. The attendance was not large, but 
the one hundred and two were what 
might be called “ key-men ”—picked by 
hand, so to speak, from the leading stu- 





dent centres of Europe, among them be- 
ing the leaders of sixteen national and 
international student Christian move- 
ments. 


It would be impossible to overestimate . 


the profitableness of such a gathering, 
where great student movements could 
learn from one another and from God 
lessons of supreme importance, and with 
the stimulus of a far-flung battle line 
unitedly engaged to undertake greater 
things for the establishment of Messiah’s 
reign. The Conference afforded a fine 
opportunity to get a clearer understand- 
ing of the actual religious condition of 
the student world. Detailed reports were 
given by the representatives of each land 
as to the need, place, and power of student 
work and what the individual movements 
were trying to accomplish. The General 
Secretary, Mr. Mott, gave a masterful 
summary of what the past year had wit- 
nessed in all the movements of which the 
Federation is composed. It was evident 
that marked progress had been made 
along various lines. The number of stu- 
dent workers and student agencies had 
increased. Taking the student world as 
a whole, there had been a large increase 
in the number entering the Christian life. 
A larger number had consecrated them- 
selves to missionary service and a larger 
number had been under training for active 
Christian work than ever before. Alto- 
gether it had been the best and most fruit- 
ful year ever known in Christian work by 
and for students. Many of the results 
could be traced directly to the Federation 
as the means used of God for the promo- 
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tion of His kingdom among college men. 
If confirmation were needed, no better 
commentary could be found on the aim, 
spirit, and methods of the Federation 
than the work of the last year. For the 
efficiency of the Federation too much 
credit cannot be given to the wise, con- 
secrated, and energetic labors of the Gen- 
eral Secretary. 

The difficulties and in some cases the 
discouragements of individual move- 
ments were not overlooked. ‘ Why are 
not more students brought to Christ?” 
was a topic discussed from the view-point 
of nine different nations. There was also 
a syniposium on “* Student Temptations,” 
and these two discussions revealed how 
similar the forces of evil are in every land. 
Methods of work naturally came up for 
consideration, and the spiritual equip- 
ment which student leaders must have 
was forcibly emphasized. Besides the 
public sessions, a great deal of time was 
devoted to delegation conferences and 
private interviews, and full opportunity 
was given to examine the educational ex- 
hibit, one of the most comprehensive 
bearing on student work ever gathered. 
When the strain of work began to be felt, 
physical relief was found in excursions to 
some of the inviting haunts in and around 
EKisenach—for example, picturesque An- 
nathal, with its luxuriant mosses and 
ferns. The Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
manifested the keenest interest in the con- 
ference, extending his personal greeting 
through an official, and receiving a depu- 
tation of the leaders of the Federation in 
the Wartburg castle, where he occasion- 
ally resides. He arranged the Sunday 
chapel service with the Conference in 


view, and in the place where Luther once 
preached the Court Chaplain delivered a 
most appropriate discourse on John xvii. 
11-21. The General Committee devoted 
a number of busy sessions to the plans 
and problems of the Federation. One of 
the most important transactions was the 
admission of a new movement into the 
Federation. This is a combination of the 
national student movements of the Neth- 
erlands (Holland and Belgium), France, 
and Switzerland. The movements in 
these countries are small as yet, and have 
much in common, e.g., the Reformed 
Church, geographical contiguity, and the 
general ability to speak French. It, 
therefore, seemed best that they should 
come into the Federation as one move- 
ment. This they agreed to do, and with 
such enthusiasm as to promise much for 
the unity, strength, and service of this 
the eleventh movement to be added to 
the Federation. 

In decorating the rooms where the 
sessions of the Conference were held, the 
German students hung up as an appro- 
priate motto, “ ut omnes unum sint,” and 
this prayer of our Lord seemed to be re- 
markably fulfilled in a gathering where 
so many different interests were repre- 
sented. There was manifest in every part 
of the conference a spirit of unity that 
only the presence and power of the Holy 
Ghost could produce, and united in faith 
and hope we caught a vision of the wide- 
reaching possibilities of this world-en- 
circling student movement, when not 
only the representatives of student forces, 
but the students themselves throughout 
the world would be joined in a mighty, 
persistent effort to “ make Jesus King.” 


Among the Students of Holland 
By John R. Mott 


OLLAND has five universities, of 
H which four are government insti- 
tutions and one free. There is also a 
technological college of very high rank. 
These six institutions have nearly four 
thousand students and over two hundred 
professors. The universities of Leyden, 
Utrecht, Groningen, and Amsterdam 
have long been ranked among the most 


renowned universities of the world. The 
Dutch students impressed me as among 
the strongest that | have found in all my 
travels. Their strength lies in their thor- 
oughness, in their cosmopolitan outlook 
(due largely to the history of their coun- 
try in discovery and colonization and to 
the fact that they master the French, Ger- 
man, and English languages), in their 
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great independence, in their intense pa- 
triotism, in their patient tenacity, and in 
their honesty of character. The influence 
of the university man in the Netherlands 
is very great, as is seen from the fact that 
all lawyers, jurists, physicians, higher 
teachers, and ministers must be university 
graduates. 

While the moral and religious life of 
the Dutch universities is doubtless better 
than it was twenty or thirty years ago, it 
is far from being satisfactory. ‘This state- 
ment is based upon the opinions of pro- 
fessors and students with whom I had 
conversations. The forces of impurity, 
intemperance, general worldliness, ma- 
terialism, and irreligion are dangerously 
strong in all the government universities 
and institutions. Unchristian science 
and philosophy is everywhere a real peril. 
The most alarming thing is that so many 
of the professors of Holland are agnos- 
tics or sceptics. Is it strange, therefore, 
that among students I found wide-spread 
indifference to religious matters, and a 
feeling among not a few of them that re- 
ligion is an antiquated thing? 

On the other side, | am glad to bear 
testimony that the professors who are 
evangelical are men of fine spirit and of 
great influence. They are the real salt 
of the university life. Moreover, I found 
that within the past two or three years 
the student movement had extended its 
helpful influence to Holland—chiefly 
through the strong bands of Dutch stu- 
dents who attended the Liverpool Con- 
ference in 1896 and the Federation Con- 
ference last year. It is true that for years 
there had been missionary and other re- 
ligious societies in the Dutch universities, 
but as a rule they were not evangelical 
and lacked the practical methods, the 
aggressiveness, and the spiritual power 
which characterize branches of the mod- 
ern student movement. So I was de- 
lighted to find the beginnings of a prom- 
ising new movement. It was a great 
privilege to have the opportunity while 
visiting the Dutch universities to study 
this movement and to become acquainted 
with so many of its members. The com- 
mittee having direction of the movement 
will compare favorably with the super- 
visory committees of the strongest move- 
ments in the world. 


One of the weaknesses of the Dutch 
movement was the fact that it was a union 
of individual students and not a union of 
student associations. This failed to give 
it visibility and an effective working basis 
at the different centres. During the past 
few months, however, good progress has 
been made in the formation of local 
unions. The movement has also been 
greatly strengthened recently by the 
adoption of a strong evangelical basis— 
the Apostles’ Creed. Another recent sig- 
nificant step has been the union of the 
Dutch movement with the Christian stu- 
dent organizations of France and Switzer- 
land and the admission of the consoli- 
dated movement to the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. 

To my surprise I found the missionary 
life of the universities very feeble. In- 
vestigation revealed the fact that less 
than ten of the missionaries under the 
six leading Dutch missionary societies 
are university men. Moreover, I did not 
find as many as ten students in Holland 
who are volunteers. In view of the large 
Dutch colonial possessions this seemed 
most unfortunate. I understand that a 
forward missionary policy has since been 
adopted. 

To my mind this new Dutch movement 
—called the Netherlands Student Chris- 
tian Union—is full of Providential mean- 
ing. It is important to Holland herself, 
because it is bound to permeate the uni- 
versities with the Spirit of Christ and con- 
sequently and inevitably to quicken the 
entire life of the Dutch Church; and this 
must indeed purify and strengthen the 
whole national life. It is important to 


the Continent because the conditions in, 


the continental universities, particularly 
those of Northern and Western Europe, 
are so similar that a deep and practical 
work of God in one of those lands is sure 
to affect powerfully the student religious 
life of the other countries. It is impor- 
tant to South Africa because of the prom- 
inence of the Dutch people and the Re- 
formed Church in that part of the world 
which continues to look much to the 
Netherlands. It is of the most vital im- 
portance to the East Indies, where there 
are under the Dutch flag twenty-five 
tnillions of people, most of whom are still 
unevangelized. It is important to the 
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Federation because, with the exception 
of Switzerland, Holland was the last 
great Protestant nation whose students 
had not been drawn into this world- 
encircling student brotherhood. This de- 
velopment, moreover, should be of deep 
interest to all Americans, especially when 
we remember that Holland was one of 
the cities of refuge and one of the train- 
ing schools of the Puritans, when we re- 
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call the influential part the Dutch had in 
American colonial life, when we consider 
the high standing and the influence of the 
Reformed Church in the United States 
to-day, and above all when we consider 
the priceless heritage of the mighty strug- 
gle of the Dutch for religious toleration 
and the other principles of religious and 
civil liberty which Americans hold so 
dear. 


Spiritual Life 


By Robert E. Speer 


R. OTTO ZOCKLER has re- 
marked that “it arises from one 
and the same divine arrangement that the 
foundation for the mightiest triumphs of 
the human mind over the forces of nature 
was laid at the same time with the be- 
ginning of an earnest and energetic effort 
of Protestant Christendom to fulfil its 
missionary vocation.” The mind that is 
open to the expansive purposes of God 
is alert also to catch new truth in every 
sphere. The missionary spirit is full of 
intellectual stimulus. 

But there is an even closer relation be- 
tween a true missionary interest and the 
spiritual life. The spiritual life is simply 
the reign of the spirit of Christ within. 
And the spirit of Christ is not a narrow 
or selfish or provincial spirit. The spirit 
of Christ in us cannot be different from 
the spirit of Christ in Him. He loved the 
world. He came to save the world. In 
Him God was reconciling the world unto 
Himself. His spirit did not realize itself 
in any inner development. Its goal was 
not fellowship with the Father. It 
reached out toward the needy and it led 
Him to die for the sinful as He strove to 
seek and to save the lost. And so in us 
the spirit of Christ would be what it 
was in Christ, the spirit of outreaching 
service, of sympathy as broad as the 
needs of the human heart and the woes 
of the human race. And there is some- 
thing suspicious and deceptive about our 
spiritual life if it is able to tolerate easily 
a feeling of indifference toward those 
outer nations which Christ reached with 
His love but which we leave beyond the 
reach of His message. 


To have a true spiritual life, therefore, 
is to be in sympathy with missions, And, 
conversely, interest in missions feeds the 
deeper life. Obedience begets love, even 
as it evidences it. To have in mind the 
last command of Jesus, and to strive to 
be obedient thereto, keeps Jesus the 
Commander constantly before the mind 
and in the heart, and the memory of Jesus 
is a transforming power. It is impos- 
sible to be recalling every day His words, 
“ Go, preach,” “ Unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth,” without recalling Him to 
us as He stood among His disciples in 
Galilee, or as the clouds of heaven rolled 
down to welcome and enshroud Him on 
Olivet. And so we see Jesus. If any man 
wants, like the Greeks, to see Him who 
has not seen him as clear and sweet as he 
desires, here is the secret he has been wait- 
ing for. Obey, and the effort to obey 
will make His love a new power and His 
presence a new joy. 

Jesus Himself associated these things: 
“ Go ye and make disciples of all nations, 
and lo! I am with you alway,” and “ Ye 
shall receive power, after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be 
witnesses unto me unto ‘the uttermost 
part of the earth.” 

The missionary spirit leads a man to 
think of the far distant people as though 
they were near. It makes him desire to 
subordinate all his own interests to them. 
He longs after those for whom Jesus 
died. He counts the world’s ambitions 
cheap and tawdry in comparison with 
Paul’s ambition to preach the Gospel 
where Christ has not been named. He 
sympathizes with human suffering. He 
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wishes to do and suffer himself for those 
who will never repay him, and many of 
whom he will never see until he sees them 
at the Judgment. This is “ losing a man’s 
life.” And this is “ finding it again.” 
The heart expands. The spirit grows 
sweet. The love of God passing knowl- 
edge, and the peace of God passing un- 
derstanding come to this man. 

And all this is not theory. In fact, 
thousands of men and women can testify 
to the new spiritual life and joy that have 
come through this realization of those 
responsibilities to spread the Gospel over 
the whole world which are inherent in 
Christian discipleship. Revivals of mis- 
sionary devotion and of spiritual life have 
ever gone hand in hand. The great stu- 
dent movement in Great Britain which 
led Professor Drummond into the work 
for students at Edinburgh, and which ex- 
erted the profoundest influence at Cam- 
bridge, Glasgow, Edinburgh, St. An- 


drews, and Aberdeen, sprang from the 
consecration to missions of Stanley Smith 
and C. T. Studd, and the flaming zeal and 
spiritual powers which were in great 
measure the fruits of that consecration. 
The Rev. F. B. Meyer, who has been a 
blessing to thousands since, has testified 
that to the influence of these two young 
men he owes his entrance into the life of 
peace and power. 

“ He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; 
and he that loveth me shall be loved of 
my Father, and I will love him and will 
manifest myself unto him.’’ Keeping His 
commandments, that is, missions. The 
Father’s love and the manifested Christ, 
that is the deepest of all deep life. What 
Jesus has thus joined inseparably to- 
gether men will try in vain to keep 
asunder. Let us be wise to discern this 
and enter through the door Jesus has ap- 
pointed into Life. 


The New Movement Among Theological Students 


> 


By Robert P. Wilder 


N October 23, 1880, The American 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance 
came into existence. For seventeen years 
this organization has been used of God to 
promote among theological students an 
interest in city, home, and foreign mis- 
sions. But while theological seminaries 
connected with the Alliance have recog- 
nized the many advantages resulting from 
its annual conventions, yet so great has 
been the dissatisfaction with the organiza- 
tion that for several years a_ radical 
change, or its abandonment, has been 
desired. In 1896, among the general 
principles which were adopted unani- 
mously by its members were the follow- 
ing: That the individual seminaries 
should, in many instances at least, be bet- 
ter organized; that the Alliance should 
recognize and appreciate its vital relation 
to the Student Volunteer Movement; 
that it should be affiliated in some way 
with the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration; and that there be a more central 
permanent element in its Executive Com- 
mittee. . 
In seeking affiliation with the Federa- 


tion the Executive Committee of the 
Alliance faced a serious difficulty. The 
Federation recognizes only one Christian 
student movement in a given country or 
group of countries. The Scandinavian 
University Christian Movement, repre- 
senting the students of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Finland, was admitted as 
one unit. Great Britain and Germany 
entered the Federation having each only 
one student movement which was recog- 
nized as in affiliation with the Federation. 

It was impossible for the students of 
North America to be represented in the 
l‘ederation by more than one movement. 
Accordingly, the largest and oldest of our 
four Christian student movements was 
admitted, namely, the Intercollegiate 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
Executive Committee of the Missionary 
Alliance saw that theological students 
could not come into affiliation with the 
Federation unless they should first form 
themselves into the Theological Section 
of the Intercollegiate Movement which 
represented the Christian students of 
North America in the Federation. The 
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Committee also realized that, by entering 
the Intercollegiate Movement, the theo- 
logical students would lose nothing es- 
sential, since they could continue to hold 
conferences limited to theological pro- 
fessors and students and since each Asso- 
ciation could conduct its local work as it 
thought best; moreover, such union with 
the Intercollegiate Movement would se- 
cure continuity and progression in policy, 
better organization in individual semi- 
naries, and other objects desired by the 
Alliance. 

The first theological seminary to or- 
ganize an Association and thus join the 
Federation was McCormick Seminary of 
Chicago. Subsequently, so many other 
seminaries took similar action that at the 
meeting of the Alliance, February 28, 
1898, the Alliance was discontinued, and 
delegates from theological seminaries 
that had formed Associations proceeded 
to organize themselves into the Theolog- 
ical Section of the Intercollegiate Young 
Men’s Christian Association. A commit- 
tee appointed by this meeting have nom- 
inated Professor J. Ross Stevenson, D.D., 
and Professor W. W. White, Ph.D., to 
represent the Theological Section on the 
Student Committee of the International 
Committee of Young Men's Christian 
Associations. These nominations have 
been approved by the International Com- 
mittee. This committee has no legislative 
powers. It is appointed to serve and not 
to govern. It can do nothing to interfere 
with the independent individuality, local 
autonomy, methods, spirit or genius of a 
given theological seminary or of the As- 
sociation in a given seminary. 

The purpose of this new movement is 
to deepen the spiritual life of theological 
students; to promote interest in and con- 
secration to the cause of missions—city, 
home, and foreign; and to bring the stu- 
dents of theological seminaries into or- 
ganic relation with the World’s Student 
Christian lederation. 

The Extent of the Movement.—During 
the first year of its existence, from Sep- 
tember, 1897, to April, 1898, twenty- 
seven theological seminaries, represent- 
ing sixteen denominations of evangelical 
Christians, organized Young Men’s 
Christian Associations within them, and 
thereby joined the movement. 


The Advantages of the Movement.— 
First, to the Theological Section. It isa 
privilege for theological students to be 
connected with the strongest of the eleven 
Christian student movements of the 
world, a movement with which they be- 
come familiar in their college days and 
which God is blessing abundantly. Over 
30,000 college men have been influenced 
through this Intercollegiate Movement 
to become followers of Jesus Christ, and 
5,000 have been led to enter the Christian 
ministry, and over 10,000 are yearly 
searching the Scriptures in Association 
Bible classes. 

A leading professor of theology has 
said, “ Not only for its aims, but for the 
chief apparatus of its methods, the sem- 
inary is dependent on its contact with 
life.’ This new movement is bringing 
theological students into contact with the 
student world, and is widening the hori- 
zon of theological students. It is bring- 
ing them into touch with practical meth- 
ods and agencies already tested, as also 
the best methods of similar organiza- 
tions in distant parts of the world. Its 
Central Committee will help them by 
arranging conferences, employing tray- 
eling secretaries, and issuing publica- 
tions. 

This new movement admits theological 
students to the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, an. organization com- 
posed of eleven national or international 
Christian student movements in Amer- 
ica, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Austral- 
asia, embracing twenty-four different 
countries, including associations or 
unions in 1,200 student centres, and hav- 
ing a membership of 55,000 professors 
and students belonging to all the leading 
branches of Protestant Christendom. 
What can adequately represent the in- 
spiration and suggestion that will come 
from union with such a world-wide move- 
ment of Christian students! 

Secondly, The Advantages to the As- 
sociation Movement.—Without the The- 
ological Section the Student Association 
Movement would be the exception to the 
rule, since every other movement within 
the Federation includes theological stu- 
dents. In the other movements divinity 
students are leaders. They are the head 
and the heart of some of the movements. 
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The formation of the Theological Sec- 
tion will also insure a ministry which will 
be sympathetic with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association movement. It will 
help to bridge the chasm between theo- 
logical and other students. As members 
of the Association Movement there will 
be a mutual interest, which has, too often, 
been lacking between theological students 
and Christian students in colleges and 
other professional schools. Seminary 
men believe that the Theological Section 
will aid the College Section, especially 
along the lines of Bible study and mis- 
sions; that they can help win college men 
for Christ and can influence leading col- 
lege students to consider the claims of 
the Christian ministry. This unselfish 
argument has appealed most strongly to 
theological students in leading them to 
organize Associations. 

A professor in a Protestant Episcopal 
seminary, in urging his students to form 
an Association, emphasized the opportu- 





nity such an Association would furnish the 
men of his seminary to influence for good 
their State university. Only an inter- 
denominational organization like the 
Young Men’s Christian Association can 
obtain entrance into a State university. 
The Seminary Association could send 
delegates to the University Association 
and press home the claims of Christ upon 
university men. This professor added, 
“The prophet could not restore the dead 
to life by laying his staff upon him. Close 
personal contact was necessary. When 
mouth touched mouth and eyes rested 
upon eyes and hands clasped hands and 
the prophet stretched himself upon the 
child the dead lad came back to life.” 
This movement enables theological stu- 
dents through correspondence, visitation, 
literature, and conferences to help the 
preparatory, arts, science, law, and medi- 
cal students Godward. 

“ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfil the law of Christ.” 





A Four Years’ Cycle of Bible Study: Its Plan and Ad- 


vantages 
By H. B. Sharman 


HE Bible Study Department: of the 
Student Associations proposes a 

cycle of study to be covered in the four 
years of college life. It is intended to give 
as comprehensive and at the same time as 
thorough a knowledge of the English 
Bible, from the practical and devotional 
sides, as is possible in the time, and under 
the limitations which mark voluntary 
study under student leadership. Of the 
four years’ work, that for the first two 
has already been prepared; the course for 
the third year will be worked out during 
the present college year; that for the 
fourth year will be presented at the Stu- 
dent Summer Conferences of 1900. The 
proposed cycle is as follows: First year, 
“Studies in the Life of Christ;” second 
year, “ Studies in the Acts and Epistles; ” 
third year, “Studies in Old Testament 
Characters;” fourth year, to be an- 
nounced later. The first course has been 
used in the student field during the past 
two years; the second was taught at Lake 
Geneva and Northfield this summer, and 


is being published in parts during the 
present year. In_ institutions where 
* Studies in the Life of Christ’ have been 
used for one or two years it is recom- 
mended that “Studies in the Acts and 
Epistles” be offered in addition to the 
first course this year. Where there are 
not a number of men who have already 
taken “ Studies in the Life of Christ,” or 
some other thorough course on that sub- 
ject, it is urged that only the first course 
be offered, and that all efforts be con- 
centrated on thus securing a foundation 
for the introduction of later courses year 
by year. 

While the primary and persistent aim 
of these courses is practical and devo- 
tional, they are historical in plan and in- 
ductive in method. It is believed that the 
basis for all sound knowledge of the Bible 
is a connected study of the text made 
after it has been historically arranged. 
There can be no satisfactory study of the 
life of Jesus which does not take account 
of every part of all the sources in chron- 
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ological sequence. For that reason the 
first course is not based upon any indi- 
vidual Gospel, but upon a harmony of the 
Gospels, choice having been made of a 
harmony which presents the revised 
version, has satisfactory typographical 
features, and which by its divisions sets 
forth the natural movements of the his- 
tory. Jor the second course, covering 
the greater part of the remainder of the 
New Testament, the textual basis which 
has been chosen is “ The Records and 
Letters of the Apostolic Age,” a book of 
similar general character to the “ Har- 
mony,” in which the Book of Acts is made 
the historical setting for such of the 
Epistles as were written within the period 
covered by the Acts, in which all parallel 
accounts are brought side by side, and 
all cross references given as footnotes, in 
which as a whole the attempt is made, by 
a setting, grouping, dividing, and char- 
acterizing of simply the Bible text, to 
present in their true sequence the events 
and literature of the apostolic age. 

Upon the “Harmony” and “ Records” 
two courses have been built having 
features in common. Extensive investiga- 
tion has shown that, exclusive of time for 
organization and for vacation periods, the 
average institution can do thirty weeks of 
Bible study each year. Each course of 
the cycle will, therefore, have thirty 
“Studies.” In the courses already issued 
the Bible text covered has been so di- 
vided that a definite portion has been 
assigned for each week, and the lines of 
division have been so run as to make 
each “ Study ” a well-defined unit. Each 
“Study ” in turn has been so subdivided 
that for each day of the week the student 
is brought to the study of a certain por- 
tion of the text. By detailed directions 
for reading, by cross-references, by brief 
historical notes, by clear and pointed 
questions, by suggestive but not exhaus- 
tive interpretations, by practical and de- 
votional reflections, the text assigned for 
each day is treated in the “ Studies.” The 
effort is thus made to give aid to the stu- 
dent in his work upon the Bible text, yet 
without taking away that personal initi- 
ative, interpretation, independent method, 
and application which constitutes the 
charm without which no Bible study can 
be abidingly fascinating. By giving from 
twenty to thirty minutes a day regularly 


to the work the individual student is pre- 
pared for the class hour of mutual study 
under a student leader. 

It is believed that in every institution 
there are some men capable for effective 
leadership, who are also willing to give 
some time to special preparation for this 
important work. With these men in 
mind, special “ Suggestions to Leaders ” 
have been prepared, not only of a general 
kind, but also on each “ Study ” of each 
course. In them the attempt is made to 
point out the characteristic features of 
each “ Study ” as a unit, the truths most 
worthy of emphasis, and the method of 
presentation. Profitable outside reading 
on special phases of the “ Study ” is indi- 
cated, and in general the effort made to 
bring forth that larger view of the rela- 
tions and movements of the history or 
argument which the individual daily 
study may have failed to recognize. 

Having in mind the widely differing 
needs of separate classes of students, the 
special problems which confront leaders 
in certain sections, the individual difficul- 
ties not foreseen and provided for in 
“ Suggestions,” and, on the other hand, 
the advantage of accumulating the ex- 
perience of scores of leaders in all parts 
of the country, provision has been made 
for regular correspondence between the 
Department and all leaders of classes in 
the courses of the cycle. 

The advantages which will come to a 
Student Association adopting the stand- 
ard cycle are many and obvious. It pro- 
vides for a study of the Bible which is 
comprehensive without being too gen- 
eral, progressive without securing order 
at the sacrifice of interest and value, thor- 
ough without being over-exhaustive. 
Within the cycle there are included 
courses representing the different forms 
of study—book, biographical, topical ; dif- 
ferent ways of approach—intellectual, 
practical, devotional; different methods of 
work—inductive and deductive. The 
study aims to be truly devotional in spirit 
and yet to avoid overdrawn or unwar- 
ranted moral conclusions. While prac- 
tical in purpose and outcome, the en- 
deavor is to secure these ends through a 
method which ignores none of the powers 
of mind or spirit which ought to be used 
in this most important and exacting of 
all subjects of study. 
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The Kind of Volunteers Wanted at the Front 


By Norman H. Russell, Missionary in India of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 


~*~ OD does not count His workers, 

He weighs them. With Him it is 

more kind than numbers. His call is for 

more volunteer rather than more volun- 
teers. 

What, then, are God’s requisites for 
service at the front? First, the volunteer 
must be called; he must be one * to whom 
the Word of the Lord has come,” and 
he must not choose mission work because 
it is attractive, or romantic, or popular, 
or offers advantages, but because he has 
the conviction that for this purpose was 
he born, and that the one absorbing, soul- 
filling desire to which he can abandon 
his life is foreign service. The work calls 
for men of consecrated enthusiasm, who 
“for Zion’s sake will not hold their peace 
and will take no rest until her righteous- 
ness go forth as brightness and the na- 
tions see her salvation; "’ men of single 
purpose to whom the command of Christ, 
“Go ye into all the world,” is a royal 
commission; loyal men to whom to be 
an ambassador of the Gospel of Christ is 
highest honor. 

Further, the volunteer must be one 
upon whom rests the burden of souls. 
To him the millions of non-Christian 
lands cannot be mere atoms of uninter- 
esting humanity, but men of like passions 
with ourselves, with the same capacities 
for joy and suffering and the same reach- 
ings out after God and things eternal. He 
will be convinced of their utter hopeless- 
ness without Christ, and his heart will be 
big enough to take them in with all their 
sin and misery, and to love them with a 
love that will wade through squalor and 
dirt, that will not be repelled by vice and 
disease, and that will see behind rags and 
impurity precious souls for whom Christ 
died. 

In equipment, the volunteer who would 
go to the front must be thorough; the 
work calls for the finest material. He 
must in the first place have an accurate 
knowledge of the message he is to bear. 
The conversion of the heathen is not a 
battle of intellects, but a siege of souls. 
The non-Christian is usually not honest 





enough to reason with; it is not his in- 
tellect which needs persuasion so much 
as his conscience which needs awakening. 
The work of the missionary, therefore, is 
not dialectics, but preaching, and the 
volunteer's great requisite is a thorough 
knowledge of his message. And yet the 
front calls for the consecration of the 
finest intellectual material of which the 
Church is possessed. The languages are 
difficult, and the more thoroughly they 
are mastered the closer will the mission- 
ary come in touch with his people. To 
understand their view-point as to God, 
sin, and salvation, the religious subtilties 
to which they are enslaved must be 
searched into and comprehended. The 
opposition will be found acute and de- 
termined. But, further, the work to-day 
specially demands leaders. The details 
are being largely carried out by trained 
converts, with the foreign agents in com- 
mand. The missionary, therefore, must 
be capable of making the best use of his 
forces, quick to adapt his policy and 
methods to the changing circumstances 
of the field, able to lead the young church 
away from shoals and quicksands, and 
vet of sufficient self-control to give the 
Spirit free course in its development. 
Like a true leader he must have a mas- 
tery of the details, and whether it be 
teaching or building, doctoring or indus- 
trial work, he must be ready to leap into 
any breach. No position in the church 
at home requires more completely de- 
veloped men than the mission field. 
Intellectual equipment, however, is 
useless without the spiritual. The work 
is God’s, the strength to accomplish it 
is God's, and no man, however fully 
equipped, can aspire to be anything high- 
er than a vessel through whom God flows 
to the accomplishment of His purposes. 
Volunteers, your greatest need is clean, 
pure hearts, in which the Spirit loves to 
dwell, and a soul subdued and calm, that 
can see self humiliated and self-plans dis- 
carded. Moreover, you must be shielded 
with God’s best armor-plate, for without 
pastor, home, or Christian friends you 
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will stand alone in the fiercest zone of 
temptation’s fire in an atmosphere reek- 
ing with every manifestation of evil. 
Further, you must mirror Christ for 
your people’s sake. Some day you will 
awaken to realize that your converts are 
reproducing, not Christ, but you—you, 
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with your failings as well as your virtues. 
For the kingdom’s sake, therefore, you 
must be radiant with Christ. Walk close 
to Him, in constant meditation and in- 
tercession, and you will find that He 
is “with you always, even unto the 
end.” 


By W. Harley Smith, M.D., Chairman of the College Branch, Provincial Com- 
mittee of Ontario and Quebec 


N no part of the great Association 
movement among the colleges is 
there bound up a mightier power for the 
weal or woe of the present and future 
generations than in the professional stu- 
dent bodies of the great cities. God has 
enabled the Association leaders to ap- 
preciate this great potentiality and to 
build up in some of these centres a special 
form of work, capable of wielding this 
great force on behalf of Christ. We need 
not dwell on the extraordinary tempta- 
tions, as well as the special privileges, 
that open up before the urban profession- 
al student. To help him to resist these 
peculiar allurements, to develop that 
which is best in him, and to train him for 
Christian service, there has been provi- 
dentially established in a few cities the 
metropolitan intercollegiate organization, 
This is composed of three essential fac- 
tors: (a) Associations in individual insti- 
tutions; (b) an intercollegiate or central 
unifying body, with a college secretary, 
who is also the general secretary of each 
local Association; (c) a sympathetic and 
practical relationship between the Inter- 
collegiate Department and the city As- 
sociation. Already such movements are 
to be found in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Chicago. In these four 
centres alone there are more than 10,000 
students in the professional colleges in 
which Associations already exist. The 
International Committee hopes to assist 
this year in organizing like movements 
in other cities. To realize the magnitude 
of this field one need but observe that in 
four of the cities in which it is hoped to 
establish intercollegiate movements there 
are 7,280 students of the college grade or 
above, of whom more than 5,600 are in 





professional colleges. In twenty-four of 
the principal cities there are 203 insti- 
tutions of the college and professional 
grade, with over 48,000 young men as 
students. Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations now exist in 57 of these 203 in- 
stitutions. 

There evidentiy remains great room 
for further growth and development. 
Two men of considerable experience and 
ability have been secured to cultivate this 
promising field. Gilbert A. Beaver was 
State Secretary in Pennsylvania from 
1890 to 1895 and has been a College Sec- 
retary of the International Committee 
since that time. During Mr. Mott’s two 
years’ tour he took the latter’s place in 
the executive work of the College De- 
partment. Dr. J. Rutter Williamson is 
a ‘98 graduate in medicine of Edinburgh 
University, where he took an exception- 
ally brilliant course. He has been Chair- 
man of the Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union of Great Britain for two years and 
Traveling Secretary of the same Union 
for one year. He was one of the first 
members of the Executive Committee of 
the World’s Student Christian ledera- 
tion, representing the British College 
Christian Union. Both are men of prayer 
and great spiritual power. They will 
visit the Associations in the above-men- 
tioned and other great centres, Mr. 
Beaver devoting himself specially to the 
general Association work and Dr. Will- 
iamson to the Volunteer interests. They 


will hold training conferences in a num- 
ber of leading cities, and will there gather 
together, for mutual counsel and im- 
provement, the leaders of Christian work, 
not only in the professional schools, but 
also in the colleges and _ universities. 
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These training conferences will be con- 
ducted wherever practicable with the 
co-operation of the college secretaries of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions and the secretaries of the Student 
Volunteer Movement who are working 
among the women’s colleges. The pro- 
fessional schools in some of the smaller 
cities will also be visited by Mr. Beaver 
and Dr. Williamson. 

A mere outline has been given here 
of the project, as it has been planned, 
after much consideration and prayer, by 


the Committee and its secretaries. Who 
can estimate the far-reaching influence 
that will result from the extending and 
perfecting of this work which such a 
scheme involves? To accomplish God’s 
purpose in this plan, there must be behind 
it the mighty momentum of the fervent 
prayers of the Christian men in all the 
Associations. The battle is the Lord’s. 
“The children of Israel were brought 
under at that time and the children of 
Judah prevailed, because they relied upon 
the Lord God of their fathers.” 


Editorial 


A Statement About “The Intercollegian” and “The Student 
Volunteer” 


1)" the his the first sixteen years of 

the history of the Student Depart- 
ment of the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
there was an official student organ edited 
under the immediate supervision of the 
Committee. From 1877 to 1887 this or- 
gan was called the College Bulletin. In 
1887 it was enlarged and continued for 
four years under.the name of The Jnter- 
collegian. The next two years it was 
edited by the International Committee as 
the “ Intercollegian Department ” of the 
Young Men’s Era. During the five years 
which have since elapsed Men (formerly 
Young Men’s Era) has served the Student 
Associations by means of a college de- 
partment, although the space which an 
organ standing for all phases or Associa- 
tion work can devote to the Student De- 
partment is necessarily limited. The 
recent extension of the Association move- 
ment to special classes of institutions of 
higher learning, and the marked internal 
development of all departments of Stu- 
dent Association work within the past few 
years, as well as the fact that the move- 
ment has come into new relationships 
with student organizations of other lands, 
have rendered it not only desirable but 
even necessary that there be a student 
paper affording adequate space for re- 
cording the progress of the work of God 
among students and for the discussion of 


Student Association work and problems. 
The demand from students and professors 
for such a paper has become so strong 
that the International Committee have 
decided to resume the publication of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. The same cordial re- 
lations which during all the years ex- 
isted between the official organ of the 
student movement and the paper which 
stands for the whole Association work, 
including the student as well as all other 
departments, will continue to exist be- 
tween THE INTERCOLLEGIAN and Men. 
It is hoped that the publication of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN will increase the num- 
ber of readers of Men among students. 
It is essential to the best development of 
the Association that copies of Men be 
taken by the leaders and be made acces- 
sible to all the members. Moreover, the 
very expansion of the association work 
in all its departments makes Men all the 
more needed as a unifying force and as 
an exponent of the symmetrical work of 
the Association movement. Students 
need this paper as young men who spe- 
cially crave the most comprehensive 
knowledge of the entire movement of 
which they are a part. 

For six years the Student Volunteer 
Movement has had an official organ, 
called The Student Volunteer. Its circu- 
lation and influence have steadily in- 
creased, until it has become a felt force 
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for missions in the student world. Not- 
withstanding this fact, the leaders of the 
Volunteer Movement have been desirous 
for a long time to bring the message of 
this Movement to a far larger number of 
students than the volunteers and other 
students already specially interested in 
the missionary enterprise. When it was 
proposed, therefore, to resume the pub- 
lication of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, it sug- 
gested at once the desirability of entering 
into some joint arrangement with that 
organ. It was believed that such a plan 
would not only preserve to the Volunteer 
Movement practically all of the advan- 
tages which come from having a distinc- 
tively missionary periodical, but would 


also insure additional advantages, chiefly 
in the direction of securing larger and 
more favorable access to the Christian 
student world. After careful negotia- 
tions, the Executive Committee of the 
Volunteer Movement have arranged to 
unite with the International Committee 
in the publication of an organ to be 
known as THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. All 
the interests of the Volunteer Movement 
will be as fully represented and guarded 
under the new arrangement as under the 
old. The present subscribers to The 
Student Volunteer will receive the en- 
larged paper until the time of the expira- 
tion of their regular subscriptions, so 
that no injustice will be done. 


Enlarged Plans for the Student Association Movement of 
North America 


By Lucien C. Warner, Chairman of the International Committee 


HE American and Canadian Student 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Movement now enters upon what 
will doubtless be the most fruitful year 
in all its history. The principal ground 
for this expectation is the fact that since 
last year the number of international stu- 
dent secretaries has been increased from 
six to ten, or nearly doubled. It is the 
first time that the secretarial force has 
been at all adequate to the work before 
the movement. This is recognized at a 
glance when it is remembered that the 
movement already includes nearly 600 
Student Associations and that there are 
hundreds of other institutions of higher 
learning still to be organized. 


Who are the ten international secre- 


taries this year? And what is the general 
field and outline of their work? The 
answers to these questions will be of in- 
terest to the members of all the Associa- 
tions, for they will wish naturally to fol- 
low with intelligent prayer their special 
representatives in the cultivation of the 
great student field of North America. 
Mr. John R. Mott, who has served the 
movement for ten years, and Mr. Hans P. 
Andersen, who has just become a secre- 
tary of the Student Department, will take 
charge of the executive work of the move- 


ment. Although Mr. Mott’s duties as 
General Secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation will require an in- 
creasing amount of his time, he will still 
be able to give to the North American 
Movement the benefit of his varied and 
extensive experience in student work in 
all parts of the world. Owing to the 
many and growing outside demands for 
the services of Mr. Mott, and owing to 
the large development of the home move- 
ment, it has become necessary to add to 
the secretarial force a man of large ex- 
perience and ability to share the duties 
and responsibilities of the general execu- 
tive work and to grapple with problems 
affecting the whole movement. It is a 
matter for thanksgiving on the part of 
the movement that Mr. Andersen has ac- 
cepted the call to this important position. 
Mr. Andersen is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, and has had years of remarkably 
successful experience in the local, state, 
and international work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Although 
engaged in general Association work he 
has nevertheless kept in close touch with 
the Student Associations by visitation and 
by work at summer schools and deputa- 
tion conferences. 

Mr. C. C. Michener will continue to 
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look after the interests of the Associations 
in the vast student field of the Middle 
West and the Far West—a section in 
which the work has made great progress 
under his leadership. The student work 
of the South, which has also witnessed a 
steady development, will be carried on 
another year under the immediate direc- 
tion of Mr. W. K. Matthews. As Mr. 
Beaver has been called to take charge of 
another impcrtant part of the work of the 
movement, Mr. Harry Wade Hicks fas 
entered the service of the International 
Committee to work among the Associa- 
tions of Canada, New England, and the 
Middle Atlantic States. Mr. Hicks is a 
Cornell man. for three years he has 
been the General Secretary of the Cornell 
association, and his long and unusually 
successful experience in that capacity will 
enable him to render very valuable as- 
sistance to the Associations throughout 
his field. 

The investigation of the metropolitan 
student field of the United States and 
Canada has made it plain that this is the 
most neglected, the most difficult, and 
certainly one of the most important stu- 
dent fields on the continent, and that its 
proper cultivation calls for at least one 
experienced international secretary. Mr. 
Gilbert A. Beaver, whose participation in 
deputation, state, and international col- 
lege work has so well qualified him for 
such a work, has accepted the call to this 
responsible post. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments of the past vear has been the merg- 
ing of the Inter-Seminary Missionary 
Alliance into the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association as a Theological 
Seminary Department, and the organiza- 
tion of Associations in twenty-seven sem- 
inaries. This advance step, which means 
so much for the cause of Christ, has been 
taken under the leadership of Mr. Robert 
P. Wilder. Although so much was ac- 
complished last year, the present vear is 
of even greater importance in perfecting 
the organization of the seminary section. 





The whole scheme of agencies for the 
supervision of this section must be de- 
veloped. Seminary students and pro- 
fessors have united in urging Mr. Wilder 
to devote a second year to this work, and 
also to giving addresses on missions and 
on the spiritual life. He has finally con- 
sented to defer his return to India until 
next autumn for this purpose. His work 
will be carried on under the joint auspices 
of the International Committee and of the 
Volunteer Movement. 

lor a long time the International Com- 
mittee have contemplated undertaking 
special work on behalf of the preparatory 
and high schools, but it was not until 
this vear that it seemed practicable to 
do so. For the purpose of opening up 
this work the Committee have been able 
fortunately to secure the services of Mr. 
George Gleason, whose experience as 
General Secretary of the Harvard Asso- 
ciation as well as whose contact with the 
preparatory students of New I[ngland, 
fit him to do a valuable work in this large 
and exceedingly important field. 

There are now forty-five Associations 
in the colleges and schools of the colored 
race. Mr. W. A. Hunton, largely under 
whose influence those Associations have 
been planted and developed, will con- 
tinue to cultivate them and to extend the 
movement to similar institutions. 

In order to promote the internal devel- 
opment of this movement which is ex- 
tending so rapidly on every hand, Mr. H. 
B. Sharman, the able author and teacher 
of student Bible courses, was appoirited 
Bible Study Secretary last year. He will 
continue to serve in the same capacity 
this vear. 

As the movement grows and expands 
in all sections of the continent and in all 
its departments, the volume of work at 
the New York office increases. Mr. D. A. 
Davy will continue his conscientious and 
thorough work at the head-quarters—a 
work which affects so vitally the progress 
of all the Associations and the plans of 
all the traveling secretaries. 
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The Leaders of the Volunteer Movement for 1898-99 


By John R. Mott, Chairman of the Executive Committee 


HE Student Volunteer Movement 
enters upon the new year with a 
larger force of workers than ever. The 
Movement has assumed such proportions 
as to necessitate doubling the member- 
ship of the Executive Committee. The 
Comittee is now constituted as follows: 
Messrs. John R. Mott and H. P. Ander- 
sen representing the College Deparfment 
of the American and Canadian Student 
Young Men’s Christian Association; 
Professor J]. Ross Stevenson representing 
the Theological Section, and Dr. W. Har- 
ley Smith representing the Medical Col- 
lege Section of the same Movement; and 
Dr. Pauline Root and Miss Ruth Rouse 
representing the Student Young Wom- 
en's Christian Associations of North 
America. The Committee thus repre- 
sents not only the various classes of in- 
stitutions in these movements, but also 
Canada and the different parts of the 
United States. 

The secretarial force of the Movement 
consists of nine persons. Mr. F. P. 
Turner, as General Secretary, will con- 
tinue to give valuable direction to the 
work centring at the office and also to 
supplement and help unify the work done 
in the field. Mr. James FE. Knotts will 
continue to serve the Movement as As- 
sistant General Secretary, giving special 
attention to the records. His thorough 
work on the records during the past vear 
will contribute greatly to the usefulness 
of the Movement in the future. The edu- 


cational department, under the manage-- 


ment of Mr. Harlan P. Beach, has been 
steadily advancing. This year as before 
he will prepare courses of study and 
conduct correspondence with leaders of 
hundreds of classes. 

At the earnest request of the leaders 
of the Movement, as well as of many 
students and professors, Mr. Robert P. 
Wilder has consented to delay his return 
to India another year. He will represent 
the Movement in the theological semi- 
naries of the United States and Canada. 
The fact that he has already made three 
tours through the seminaries, which has 


made him better acquainted with them 
than is anyone else, together with his 
missionary experience, places him in a 
position to sound forth the missionary 
appeal among seminary men with pe- 
culiar force and acceptance. 

Ever since the preliminary work done 
by Dr. Wanless a few years ago the Ex- 
ecutive Committee have been anxious to 
have some strong man devote himself to 
work in the medical colleges. Without 
doubt the Movement has neglected this 
part of the student field more than any 
other. In view of the importance and 
awful need of medical missions, and in 
view of the comp..-atively small number 
of students who are contemplating enter- 
ing this form of missionary service, it was 
felt at the recent Cleveland Convention 
that the time had come to secure some 
one to make a thorough visitation of the 
medical colleges. The Movement counts 
itself most fortunate in having been di- 
rected, after diligent and prayerful search, 
to a man pre-eminently qualified to ren- 
der this service. Dr. J. Rutter William- 
son, a graduate of the medical depart- 
ment of Edinburgh University, has ac- 
cepted the call to spend a year as Trav- 
eling Secretary among medical students. 
In a class of 233 Dr. Williamson was one 
of thirteen who attained distinction in the 
final examinations. He is not a stranger 
to the students of the United States and 
Canada, as he attended the three Student 
Conferences in the summer of 1895 and 
the Federation Convention in 1897 as the 
representative of the British Movement. 
He was Traveling Secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Missionary Union of 
Great Britain for one year, and Chairman 
of its Executive for over two years. He 
has also come into intimate touch with 
the student movements on the Continent. 
He is therefore qualified to render a ser- 
vice of permanent value among the med- 
ical students of North America. 

Mr. Sumner R. Vinton, of Colgate 
University and of the Newton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, one of the most studious 
and active volunteers of the country, will 
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spend the year visiting colleges and uni- 
versities in Canada, New [ngland, the 
Middle and Southern States. Mr. Burton 
St. John, a graduate of Northwestern 
University and the leader of the remark- 
able volunteer band of that institution, 
will visit colleges between Pennsylvania 
and the Rocky Mountains. 

Hitherto the Movement has never had 
more than one woman secretary at work 
in the field. This year, for the first time, 
there will be two. Miss Elizabeth V. 
Prentiss, a graduate of the Woman’s 


College, Baltimore, will travel in the 
North and in Canada. Miss Constance 
McCorkle, formerly lady principal of 
Chicora College, South Carolina, an ac- 
cepted candidate of a leading Southern 
Board, will visit women’s colleges and 
schools in the South. The enthusiasm, 
intelligence, and devotion shown by these 
two young women in their previous work 
for missions gives promise of the good 
results that may be expected from their 
work this year among the women stu- 
dents. 


Work for the Entering Class at Yale 


> 


By Henry B. Wright, General Secretary Yale University Young Men’s Christian 
Association 


“THE class which entered Yale Uni- 

versity this fall in its two under- 
graduate departments numbers about 
five hundred men. Over sixty-eight per 
cent. of its total enrolment are church 
members and some ten per cent. more 
expressed church preferences. It also 
includes a larger number of men than 
ever before who must find means of 
self-support to complete their college 
course. The aim of the Yale Association 
in the opening weeks of the term has 
. been to make the most of these two facts, 
by placing before the new-comers, the 
majority of whom are from Christian 
homes and Christian surroundings, an 
attractive form of Christianity, and by 
rendering to them every possible service 
which will make the new life less strange 
and place the possibility of continuing in 
college within the reach of those in finan- 
cial straits. 

The same general lines have been fo!l- 
lowed this year as in the past, broadened 
and supplemented by the experience of 
former years. A neat little handbook, 
suitable to slip into the vest pocket and 
containing all the information which a 
stranger would require in coming to a 
new town, was mailed, at the end of Au- 
gust, to every entering freshman who 
had passed his examinations. Fully a 
week before college opened, and while the 
majority of the university buildings were 
still closed, Dwight Hall, the head-quar- 
ters of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 


ciation, was open during the day and 
until ten o’clock at night, with its well- 
lighted library, reading-room, and study 
down-stairs. On the second floor a com- 
mittee received all inquirers for rooms 
and information and directed them to 
boarding places which had been person- 
ally inspected by members of the Asso- 
ciation. In his office the Secretary met 
all men in need of employment, talked 
with each man personally in regard to 
his present condition and prospects, and 
secured permanent positions for twenty 
and temporary work for as many more 
of the sixty men who applied. That these 
privileges were appreciated is shown by 
the fact that almost the entire class at- 
tended the receptions held on the first 
night of the term. At the first class 
prayer-meeting over 140 men were pres- 
ent, and the larger proportion of the 
number took part. 

As soon as the new men were settled 
they were invited to bring letters of rec- 
ommendation to the college church and 
take the communion regularly. The im- 
portance of the devotional study of the 
Bible was emphasized by a series of meet- 
ings, and men were encouraged to en- 
gage actively in some form of Christian 
effort, such as city mission or boys’ club 
work. 

In order that the classes might be 
reached more thoroughly, a committee 
of fifteen men from the freshmen was 
appointed by the officers of the Associa- 
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tion from those who had been actively 
engaged in Christian work in the pre- 
paratory schools. Each man is made 
personally responsible for from twenty- 
five to thirty of his class and is expected 
to see that they are invited to make use 
of the privileges and are kept informed 
regarding the activities of the Associa- 
tion. These men will serve throughout 
the freshman year. To carry on the fall 
work of the Association, the officers have 
kept two facts in mind: 

1. Their first duty is one of service, 
not only to the new men, but also to the 
faculty of the college. Let them make 
every effort to be of assistance to this 
latter body, if possible relieving it of all 
care about general information and em- 


The 


Mr. George S. Budd is now College 
Secretary of Massachusetts. 





Mr. E. T. Colton, Mitchell College, 
’98, is the College Secretary of South Da- 
kota. 





Mr. E. I’. Hahn, Pomona College, ’98, 
is now deputation man for Southern Cali- 
fornia. 





Mr. L. I. Moffett, Central University, 
98, has become College Secretary of 
Kentucky. 

The enrolment in the Bible classes at 
the University of California is over twice 
that of last year. 








An employment bureau has been es- 


tablished this year by the Association of 
the University of Missouri. 





Mr. Edmund D. Soper, Dickinson 
College, ’98, has began his work as Col- 
lege Secretary of Pennsylvania. 





At the recent Student Conference in 
South Africa twenty delegates decided to 
devote their lives to mission work. 





A part of the expenses of the student 
work of Calcutta will be borne by the 
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ployment for the new-comers. The of- 
ficers of the college are busy men in the 
opening weeks, and they should be able 
to refer all inquiries outside of their own 
province to the Association with the con- 
fidence that they will be courteously and 
accurately answered. An Association 
which has rendered such service to the 
faculty for several years need trouble it- 
self but little about the question of faculty 
support. 

2. The fall work should be a ministry 
of sympathy. Homesick strangers value 
sympathy above all other things. Let the 
Secretary’s interests be broad, his touch 
with college life vital, and let him realize 
that the secret of his success will lie large- 
ly in sympathetic, tactful, pastoral work. 


Student World 


Canadian Colleges Mission, which is 
composed of sixty-six colleges and 
schools in Ontario and Quebec. 





The Intercollegiate of New York City 
observed a special week of prayer for 
Bible study from October 3d to gth. 





Mr. Benjamin C. Marsh, lowa College, 
’98, is now the Assistant State Secretary 
of Iowa, with special reference to college 
work, 





Phillips Exeter hopes soon to have a 
club house in which the Association will 
have two or three comfortable and at- 
tractive rooms. 





Mr. B. R. Barber, Northwestern, ‘98, 
and General Secretary of the Association 
in that institution last year, has become 
College Secretary of Illinois. 

Mr. H. Witt will continue as Traveling 
Secretary of the student movement of 
Germany. His work in the universities 
last year was deep and abiding. 








The Universal Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents this college year, as last, will be on 
the second Sabbath of February. It is 
hoped that the various denominations 
will plan to have their Day of Prayer for 
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Colleges fall on the same date. It is an 
even more convenient time for most col- 
leges, and has been adopted by the stu- 
dent movements of all lands. 

The College Department of the Ohio 
State work has issued a folder giving ex- 
tracts from its policy, a college calendar, 
and important association facts. 

The trustees of the University of Mis- 
sissippi at their last meeting made an 
appropriation of $100 to the University 
Association for current expenses. 

Mr. G. Mebane Smith, a graduate of 
William and Mary College, has accepted 
a call to become General Secretary of the 
University of Tennessee Association. 

There are now forty-four Student 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
India and Ceylon, or exactly double the 
number that there were two years ago. 





Mr. Fred M. Gilbert, who was chair- 
man, during the past college year, of the 
Yale Bible Study Committee, is now the 
Secretary of the Boston Intercollegiate 
Movement. 

The Association of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary has offered to entertain 
delegates to the Conference of Presidents 
of Associations in Western Theological 
Seminaries. 

Mr. Henry White, President last year 
of the Hamilton College Association, has 
succeeded Mr. Frank A. Beach as Sec- 
retary of the Intercollegiate Branch of 
Philadelphia. 

The Week of Prayer for young men 
of all lands will be held November 13th 
to 19th, inclusive. This occasion will be 
observed quite extensively by the Student 
Associations. 

Late in June the Student Volunteer 
Movement of Scandinavia held a success- 
ful conference at Christiana. Messrs. 
Wilder and Mott attended and gave sev- 
eral addresses. 





The largest and strongest summer con- 


ference in the history of the British Col- 
lege Christian Union was held in August 
at Ripon. Nearly all of the one hundred 
or more branches of the Union were 
represented. 





Mr. H. W. Rose, in addition to his 
duties as General Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation at the University of Michigan, 
also assumes the work of college visita- 
tion in that State. 

Mr. Henry Lb. Wright, president last 
year of the Yale Association, who has 
been a prominent factor in building up 
the Bible Study Department, is now 
General Secretary at Yale. 

The Student Young Men’s Christian 
Association Union of Japan has started 
a monthly paper. Each of the eleven 
movements in the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation now has an official organ. 

The vear opens with almost every stu- 
dent of Union Biblical Seminary of Day- 
ton, ©., actively connected with the 
Seminary Association. Thie class for spe- 
cial study of missions is larger than ever. 

The University of Minnesota comes 
out with another new departure. Three 
handbooks have been issued, one for each 
of the departments of the institution. 
They have the same general organization. 


Mr. Howard G. Barrie, a graduate of 
Ontario College of Pharmacy and an 
undergraduate in medicine, has been ap- 
pointed College Secretary by the Pro- 
vincial Committee of Ontario and Que- 
bec. 





The Protestant Students’ Association 
of the University of Paris has started a 
monthly paper which will help greatly 
in extending the influence of the society 
among the 12,000 students of that uni- 
versity. 





A missionary campaign among several 
of the larger American cities has been 
undertaken by the Yale Missionary 
Band, composed of the following Yale 
men: Messrs. J. Lawrence Thurston, 
Brownell Gage, D. Brewer Eddy, Arthur 
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B. Williams, Jr., and Charles V. Vickrey. 
Their aim is to enlist more fully the vast 
membership embraced in the various 
young people’s societies of the Church 
in the work of world-wide evangelization. 





Mr. J. M. Brodnax, of Princeton, is 
General Secretary of the University of 
Virginia, succeeding Mr. W. I. McNair, 
who is now General Secretary of the 
Louisville Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 





More than ten thousand dollars have 
been pledged for an Association building 
at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. It is intended to raise 
several thousand more before the build- 
ing is completed. 





The Association of the University of 
Chicago has been granted the use of a 
large, attractive room by the authorities 
of the University. It is well furnished, 
and will be a great addition to the work 
i that institution. 





The subject of the first meeting of the 
Association in Rochester Theological 
Seminary was “ Ways of Deepening the 
Spiritual Life of the Seminary.” The 
Association gave a reception to new stu- 
dents early in the term. 





Mr. Maurice G. Fulton, University of 
Mississippi, 97, who has been called to 
be Assistant State Secretary of Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, will devote a 
large portion of his time to student visita- 
tion in these three States. 





The Association of Yale Divinity ~ 


School opens its missionary work in 
New Haven with plans for alliance with 
the institutional work at Welcome Hall, 
with a view to developing something 
after the order of a social settlement. 





Last year there was only one secretary 
at work among the three hundred and 
more student Young Women’s Christian 
Associations of the United States. This 
year there will be not less than four 
young women cultivating this exceed- 
ingly important field, namely, Misses 
Effie K. Price, Ruth Rouse, Nellie Allen, 


and Cora N. Crosby. This is a remark- 
able increase of workers, but the number 
is still none too great, especially in view 
of the undeveloped possibilities in the 
women student field. 





The Board of Trustees of Central Uni- 
versity, Richmond, Ky., has _ recently 
given to the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation the second floor of a conven- 
iently located building and has partially 
furnished the rooms for the Association. 





Dr. Wilbert W. White, who has been 
doing special work for two years among 
the educated classes of India, has returned 
to America. He has been engaged to 
give a course of Bible lectures at five dif- 
ferent centres in London during the com- 
ing winter. 





The students of Heidelberg Seminary 
recently pledged themselves to the sup- 
port of a native student for the ministry 
in the Reformed College at Sendai, Japan. 
A three years’ course in missions has been 
made a part of the regular curriculum of 
the seminary. 





Rev. Robert L. Paddock, Traveling 
Secretary of the Church Students’ Mis- 
sionary Association, who did such a valu- 
able work among the colleges and semin- 
aries of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
last year, will make a second tour among 
these institutions this fall. 





Summer Conferences of Student 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
were conducted successfully last summer 
at Northfield, Lake Geneva, Asheville, 
and Pacific Grove. At these gatherings 
a total of 311 Student Associations were 
represented by 926 delegates. 





Mr. §. M. Sayford has issued this fall 
a statement of his special work in the col- 
leges, covering the time since last Janu- 
ary, but giving also an interesting retro- 
spect of the ten years of his work for 
students. He will give his time until 
Christmas to institutions in New Eng- 
land. 





The Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland has 
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s 

been merged into the British College 
Christian Union as a department or sec- 
tion. With theological, women’s, volun- 
teer, and men’s sections, this movement 
is now one of the most comprehensive 
national student organizations in the 
world. 





The Australasian Student Christian 
Union, of which Mr. William H. Sall- 
mon, formerly Secretary of the Yale As- 
sociation, is Traveling Secretary, is ar- 
ranging to hold two student summer 
conferences in December, the beginning 
of the summer season in that part of the 
world. 





The following institutions in the West 
have this year general secretaries for the 
first time: Stanford University, J. C. 
Prall, State University of Iowa, ’98; 
Kansas Agricultural College, S.J. 
Adams; University of Nebraska, J. S. 
Moore; Purdue University, G. W. Lea- 
vitt, Beloit College, ’98. 





The Association of the Theological 
Department of Vanderbilt University has 
opened with bright prospects. It pro- 
poses that each man shall be impressed 
with a need of a deeper spiritual life, shall 
have an opportunity to engage in prac- 
tical religious work, and shall be asked 
to join a mission study class. 





The Intercollegiate Department of the 
Chicago Association opens this year with 
a marked increase in membership, Bible 
classes, and work for new students. The 
use of some finely furnished rooms has 
been granted by a number of the medical 
colleges. There are favorable prospects 
of some buildings in the near future. 





The Association in Drew Theological 
Seminary has a General Secretary, and 
undertakes all lines of work done by a 
College Association. There is a more 
fraternal spirit, a closer bond between 
faculty and students, a better interest in 
missions, and a greater amount of prac- 
tical work by and for students than ever 
before. 





The Association in Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution has once a month a whole 


day set apart by the faculty for the con- 
sideration of city, home, and foreign mis- 
sion work. The exercises of this day are 
considered an intrinsic part of the student 
life, and the programme is arranged by 
the Association in conjunction with the 
faculty. 





The student missionary movement of 
Germany (Studentenbund fiir Mission) 
has just come into organic connection 
with the German Christian Students’ Al- 
liance. It unites all those students who 
“as volunteers have devoted their lives to 
the Lord for missionary work.” It has 
now also the same declaration as the Vol- 
unteer Movement of all other countries. 





Just as the officers of every Student 
Association hold a cabinet meeting at the 
opening of each session to plan for ad- 
vanced work, so the leaders of both the 
Association and Volunteer Movements 
had extended conferences at Belmar, 
N. J., early in September, to study prayer- 
fully the problems before these organiza- 
tions and to devise measures for extend- 
ing and developing the work throughout 
the entire field. 





The Harvard University Association 
published 3,500 handbooks this fall. The 
handbook this year contains the words of 
the most popular college songs. The 
Brooks House, the three-story building at 
Harvard in memory of Phillips Brooks, 
will be completed in the spring. This 
building will be the centre of the religious 
and philanthropic interests of the Univer- 
sity. On the second floor are three rooms 
for the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. On the third floor is a hall, seating 
250, which will be at the disposal of the 
students for religious uses. Two other 
smaller halls are for similar purposes. 





The annual conference of the German 
Christian Students’ Alliance was held this 
year at Eisenach soon after the World’s 
Federation Conference, which met in the 
same place. There was an attendance of 
over one hundred. All faculties were 
represented. Fourteen universities and 
two technical high schools sent delegates. 
Thus it was the largest and most repre- 
sentative summer conference ever held 
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in Germany. It was pre-eminently a stu- 
dent conference, for the students them- 
selves took a very prominent and active 
part in the sessions. It was a meeting 
also of great spiritual power. One of the 
leading German religious papers speaks 
hopefully of the growth and influence of 
the movement. 





The students of Auburn Theological 
Seminary find that all the student inter- 
ests are more easily and readily attended 
to by being consolidated under the one 
organization of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. The Association is 
issuing a students’ handbook, and is aim- 
ing to bring the claims of foreign missions 
to bear upon every man at the beginning 
of the year. The Missionary Committee 
is already making plans for the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges, so that the address 
and discussions on that day shall con- 
verge to the one subject—the deepening 
of the spiritual life of the pastor. The 
Volunteer Band is striving to more deep- 
ly interest the Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties of the city in missions. 





Students and China 


By Harlan P. Beach, Educational 
Secretary. 


ROBABLY no country in the world 

is attracting so great interest as 
age-old China which is just now under- 
going the throes of a new birth. Aside 
from its being the most populous empire 
of the world, and its occupation by more 
societies and missionaries than any other 
land—reasons sufficient in themselves to 


enlist the interest of every earnest Chris-. 


tian student—one cannot be intelligent 
concerning discussions and events which 
are chronicled in papers and period- 
icals without some genuine study of that 
country. No course could be more time- 
ly than the one presented this fall by the 
Volunteer Movement, with “ Dawn on 
the Hills of T’ang” as its text-book. It 
should be the aim of every institution to 
immediately enroll one or more classes in 
the study. This means energetic and 
prompt action by the committee having 
the matter in charge. If such action is 
taken, this will be a red-letter year in the 


matter of mission study in the colleges 
and universities. The announcement 
concerning the later courses of the year 
will be made in the November number of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 





Monthly Missionary Meeting 


I. Topic: Men Who Have Put Their 
Stamp upon Nations. 
1. Alexander Duff. 
(1) His most conspicuous service 
to India. 
(2) His influence on the Church 
in Scotland and in America. 
(3) Secret of his enduring influ- 
ence. 
2. Robert Morrison. 
(1) His great foundation work 
for China. 
(2) Incentives from his life and 
work, 
3. Joseph Neesima. 
(1) His providential preparation 
for his life work. 
(2) His crowning work for 
Japan. 
(3) Lessons from his life for stu- 
dents and Christian workers 
to-day. 


II. Additional Suggestions. 


1. Not over fifteen minutes should be 
allowed for each of the three parts of the 
topic. In some institutions it may be 
best to present but two of the lives indi- 
cated. Each speaker should be held 
strictly to the time allotted him. 

2. The above order may be changed 
if desirable. One of the strongest speak- 
ers should come last. 

3. Each speaker will find it necessary 
to prepare very carefully in order to 
bring out under each subdivision of his 
topic only the most interesting, telling, 
and profitable facts. 

4. References: “ Alexander Duff,” by 
George Smith; “ Robert Morrison,” by 
William John Townsend; “ Joseph Hardy 
Neesima,” by J. D. Davis; “ Life and Let- 
ters of Joseph Hardy Neesima,” by A. S. 
Hardy; chapter on the New Pioneers in 
“The New Acts of the Apostles,” by A. 
T. Pierson. 
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Book Reviews 


DAWN ON THE HILts OF T’ANG; OR, 
Missions IN Cuina. By Harlan P. 
Beach. New York: Student Volun- 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions. 
Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


It is fortunate that, at a time when pub- 
lic attention is so directed to China, it 
should be chosen as a special topic of 
study and that the text-book should be 
prepared by so competent a man as Mr. 
Beach. The plan is excellent. Realizing 
the broad scope and fundamental charac- 
ter of successful missionary work and the 
power of various influences, too often 
ignored, Mr. Beach gives a clear concep- 
tion of the Empire itself, its geography, 
physical characteristics, climate, etc.; its 
population, wealth, and relation to the 
outer world. The history of the Empire, 
prehistoric and modern, is sketched rap- 
idly, and then follows a chapter on “ The 
Real Chinaman,” his characteristics, 
mental, moral, and physical, and his so- 
cial and industrial environment. The 
religions of the Empire, Confucianism, 
Taoism, and Buddhism, with the con- 
stantly modifying Nature worship are de- 
scribed, and then upon this broad and 
substantial basis is built up the statement 
of mission work. First comes the prep- 
aration for mission work in the ethical 
character of Confucianism, the doctrines 
taught by the secret sects, and the influ- 
ence of Judaism and Mohammedanism. 
Then the beginnings are described; the 
Nestorian missions, the Roman Catholic 
missions, first of John de Montecorvino, 
and the appeal of Kublai Khan, and later 
the work of Ricci, when the Jesuits prac- 
tically controlled Peking, but lost their 
influence, and have only recently regained 
something of their old position. The 
Greek Church barely secured a_ hold. 
The last three chapters describe the 
Protestant occupation of China, begun by 
Morrison in 1807, helped and hindered 
by war and politics, until, as shown by a 
complete statistical table and a statement 
of the agencies employed, the Empire is 
seen to be fairly well covered, if not oc- 


cupied. Then comes a most interesting 
chapter on “ The Missionaries at Work,” 
going into the details of the methods 
used, and the body of the book closes with 
a chapter on “ The Dawn,” its signs, the 
obscuring clouds, rival forces, and the 
morning summons. Not less valuable, 
however, are the bibliography of books 
to be read in connection with the differ- 
ent chapters, the appendices giving the 
provincial divisions, prominent events of 
the historic dynasties, and the scheme for 
studying the denominational missionary 
work in China, and the analytical index 
and map. Altogether it is a most marvel- 
lously complete and useful compendium, 
and should be valuable for all inter- 
ested in the future of that Empire, while 
for the lover and student of missions in 
that Empire it is indispensable. 
Epwin M. Briss. 


Misstons AND Potitics tn Asta. By 
Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.00. 


In these five lectures Mr. Speer gives 
us the result of close observation of the 
political and missionary situation in those 
countries of Asia which he visited during 
his recent tour. In a series of vivid pict- 
ures he passes in review before us the 
characteristics of the nations, and the 
“ powers that be” within them, showing 
in the case of each country, not only the 
bearing of political relations and compli- 
cations on the present status of mission- 
ary work, but also the inevitable present 
and future share of the advance-guards 
of the Christian Church in the making of 
history in the Orient. The several sec- 
tions treat of Persia, Turkey, Arabia, 
India, China, Japan, and Korea. No brief 
volume could better train a student to a 
habit of statesmanlike thought on mis- 
sionary problems. It is a brilliant supple- 
ment, while not infrequently an antidote 
to the words of the Hon. George Curzon 
and Mr. Henry Norman, covering the 
same territory. 
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